io                      Shakespeare and Love

Dwell I but in the suburbs
Of your good pleasure? If it be no more,
Portia is Brutus5 harlot, not his wife.

And even In the relation of Mistress Quickly and Doll
Tearsheet to Falstaff we catch the undertone of a fidelity
not altogether unworthy to be compared to this. Both
these women loved the genial old ruffian, who in his
way loved them; and there are moments when nothing in
Shakespeare seems to reveal more clearly his faith in the
loyalty of love than the words he makes the cockney
landlady say of Falstaff's death:

Nym. They say he cried out of sack.

Host. Ay, that a' did.

Bard. And of women.

Host. Nay, that a' did not.

Boy. Yes, that a' did; and said they were devils incarnate.

Host. A! never could abide carnation; 'twas a colour he

never liked.
Boy. A' said once,  the devil would have him about

women.
Host. A3 did in some sort, indeed, handle women; but

then he was rheumatic, and talked of the whore of

Babylon.

Then comes an abrupt and startling change. Suddenly
the steady, shining stream of Shakespeare's presentation
of love as happiness and loyalty is disturbed and
muddied. The moment coincides with a sudden check
in the confident advance of Shakespeare as a poet and
a dramatist. We are confronted with what we may
roughly call 'the Hamlet period', which includes that
strange sosie of Hamlet, Measure for Measure, Troilus and
Cressida, and All's Well that Ends Well. In all these
plays there are sustained passages of poetry of form and
content incomparable, in which Shakespeare definitely